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Tue AnnuaL Report. OF THE VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT. 


On June 22nd a vete for ‘‘the salaries and ex- 
penses of the Board of Agriculture ”’ was brought on 
in the House of Commons. Very little discussion 
took place and it, of course, passed. A fortnight later 
the annual report of the department appears. This 
sequence of events is doubtless a pure coincidence, 
but it seems a reversal.of what ought to be. Had 
the report been issued before the vote was taken 
Members of Parliament would have been iv a better 
position as critics—a thing to be avoided ? 

The report is a thinner volume than usual, and it 
exhibits further progress in pushing the veterinary 
element into the background whilst making more 
prominent the autocracy of the permanent secretary. 

The title is not Annual Report but ‘‘ Reports ’’ and 
they are prefaced by a letter sigred by the permanent 
secretary. The suggestion being that he is the im- 
portant personage and the writers of the reports 
ciphers, deriving what force or value they may 
possess from the unit in front. Verily the Mandarins 
of the British Government are surely becoming our 
masters, and red-tape is strangling all initiative in 
departments other than the exposed War Ofiice. 

The “ reports’”’ are two in number—one, by the 
Chief Veterinary Officer and one by the Assistant 
Secretary, Animals Division. The latter title is a 
curious one implying that the owner is only Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Animals Division. There is no 
chief secretary of the Animals Division so we suppose 
the last two words are used to demonstrate that 
Major Tennant is not Assistant Secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture, that he is nowhere near the 
superior being who is gradually arranging his own 
position on the principle of “Eclipse first and the 
rest nowhere.” The degradation of the expert and 
the canonisation of the letter-writer seem to be the 
highest aim of all Government departments, and 
especially of the little Board of Agriculture. 

The report of the Chief Veterinary Officer com- 
mences with a short historical survey of rabies, 
which contains nothing new. There were only nine 
cases of this disease in 1899—the last in Novomber, 
and Mr. Cope, anticipating what we now know is a 
fact says—‘ It is with great satisfaction I'am'able to 
announce that there is now every reason to believe 
that it has been extinguished in Great Britain.” 
The report continues—‘‘ Having stamped out rabies, 
the next important question which arises is how can 
the disease be kept out of the country.”” For some 
years we have answered this question by pointing to 
the necessity for restrictions on the importation of 
dogs from abroad and from Ireland. This is what 
the Board has at last done, and some day they will 
probably recognise that the most dangerous Hs is 
not the “ half-starved stray cur,” but the imported 


Great Britain has bsen largely due to the aid given 
to the Board by the veterinary profession, and affords 
a striking and practical illustration of the benefits. 
to be derived from the application of veterinary 
scfence in connection with the prevention and extinc- 
tion of those diseases of animals which are communi- 
cable to man.” 

This sentence is grateful to veterinary surgeons 
chiefly because of the fact that it occurs in the 
annual report of the Board of Agriculture. In itself 
it is only a truism of the most elementary kind, for 
the shallowest thinker must acknowledge that with- 
out the aid of veterinary surgeons the largest, most 
important and most costly part of the work done by 
the Board of Agriculture would be impossible. 
Veterinarians do this work willingly, but they are 
very sore that their only acknowledgment should be 
this verbal one by the chief veterinary officer. 

On page 38 of these reports the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Animals Division, seems to take a view widely 
different from that of Mr. Cope. He says: “ It is 
of course quite open to question whether the duties 
that have thus always been performed by laymen 
could not be as well or perhaps better performed by 
veterinary surgeons. The inclination of most per- 
sons newly considering the question would probably 
be in favour of the employment of the latter. On 
closer examination, the advantages of this course are 
not so very apparent, whilst the disadvantages be- 
come more obvious.”” We are glad that Major Ten- 
nant has faced this question, and we shall return to 
it next week, merely remarking now that his retro- 
spect of the ‘“ working of the department from its 
earliest days’ is the most misleading and incorrect 
statement we have ever seen in a Government paper. 

Of foot-and-mouth disease in 1899 three suspected 
outbreaks were reported, but enquiry showed that the 
disease did not exist. 

Of pleuro-pneumonia not a single case was de- 


Swine-fever in 1899 showed a slight decrease over the 
aan year, but still defies the misdirected and half- 
earted efforts of the Board. The expenditure of 
£100,000 per annum produces no commensurate result 
and the veterinary profession know it never will until 
ns changes are made in the methods of the Board. 
he most audacious reference to swine-fever is made by 
the Assistant Secretary etc., etc. He says—“ It must be 
obvious that where a pig has been crushed in a gate or 
has been overlaid by a sow, no useful result can be ob- 
tained by an expensive veterinary inquiry, and should 
reports of so frivolous a character be continued, it may 
be necessary to very materially alter the existing 
methods of dealing with such cases.” We don’t know 
what this threat may mean, and we don’t care, for no 
alteration can be anything but an improvement. The 
pate that the crushed or overlaid pig would never 
ave~been reported but that the Assistant Secretary and 
his lay inspectors have for years been forcing the farmer 
to repurt every injury or disease of pigs, and encouraging 


dog that has been bitten by a rabid dog on the Conti- 
nent or in Ireland. 

A very true and satisfactory paragraph in the re- | 
port is as follows—‘ The extinction of rabies in 


the police to close premises as infected for every imagina- 
ble ill affecting swine. 

Our readers should not fail to obtain this report— 
price 74d. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


ACCIDENT TO THE FOOT OF A HORSE. 


The subject of the accompanying illustration was 
a brown gelding 18 years old, and was used for the 
class of work known as truck shunting at the/St. 
Pancras goods sidings. The horse had been regularly 
worked at this particular siding for the last 7 or 8 
years, and beyond a few slight injuries from various 
causes during this period. nothing serious happened 
to him until about a month ago, when he was in the 
act of pulling an empty truck across some diverging 
points. His near hind foot slipped on the metals, 
and the wheel unfortunately passed over the outside 
corner of the shoe, and the horse feeling it fixed 
tried instantly to release it by a sudden effort, and in 
so doing smatched his foot completely out of the 
horny box, as represented in the photograph. 

I need scarcely mention that ] bad the horse des- 
troyed with all possible speed, as there was a copious 
flow of blood from the exposed sensitive parts of the 
foot, and undoubted evidence of most acute pain and 
consequent exhaustion. 


The photo very clearly shows that during the 
sudden effort on the part of the horse, he succeeded 
in drawing the nails on the one side of the shoe 
which is also indicated as being considerably bent 
upon itself, but the clinches of the nails on the outer 
side were so securely turned over as to prevent their 
=n otherwise the horse’s life might have been 
saved. 

It is worthy of note that this horse’s foot previ 
to the accident was in a perfectly healthy and uaa 
condition, and the operation of neurotomy had never 
been performed. 1 particularly state this fact, be- 
cause the various professional gentlemen by whom 
the specimen has been seen, were inclined to the 
belief that such a complete Separation of the pedal 
structures was next to impossible, knowing that at 


the time all the functions appertaining to the foot 
were intact. i 

The conclusion I arrive at from this particular 
accident is, that a partial remedy against mishaps of 
this nature would be to forbid shoeing smiths to 
clinch the nails in truck shunting horses, but other- 
wise to screw off the points and rasp the nails level 
with the hoof. I have seen many injuries to the feet 
of truck shunters by traps from the wheels that 
would certainly not have resulted so seriously had 
the shoe not been so securely clinched. 

I am particularly desirous of expressing my grati- 
tude to the publishers for having produced such an 
admirable illustration from the ordinary photograph 
of the specimen | sent them 

A. Rocerson, F.R.C.V.S. 

[The photo sent by Mr. Rogerson is a good one for the 
purpese both in definition and light and shade; hence the 
result.—H. & W. B.} 


A FRACTURED FEMUR. 


On Wednesday morning last I was sent for to see 
an aged brown gelding said to be suffering from ‘“ a 
stoppage.” On reaching the stable I found the 
animal lying quietly with his fore feet in the first 
stall and his hind in the next. Pulse and breathing 
were not much accelerated. 

The history was that at six o’clock when the men 
came to work the horse was found down in the stall. 
He had been struggling but was then tolerably quiet. 
Fi tried to get him up but failed, so “‘ gavea gripe 

rink.” 

After breakfast another attempt, with improvised 
slings and pulley-blocks, was made to get the horse 
on his feet. This was unsuccessful, so he was 
packed up with straw and veterinary assistance 
sought. 

Surmising that the old horse had broken his back 
I tested sensation in the tail and hind limbs with a 
pin but got no reaction. The horse was lying on 
his right side and had been so all the morning. I 
had the slings refitted and made an attémpt to raise 
him to his feet. He showed no power in his hind 
quarters but I noticed an attempt to flex the near 
hock. We let him down again and turned him over 
on to the left side. It was then evident that the 
right quarter and thigh: were swollen. On moving 
the leg by lifting the distal end it was found that 
unnatural mobility existed. There was no muscular 
action of the limb even when it was raised and 
flexed—it seemed paralysed—and no crepitation could 
be detected. 

A diagnosis of fracture was made, and advice given 
to have the horse killed. This was done as soon as 
possible. 


A post-mortem examination disclosed a double 


fracture—an oblique fracture of the upper portion of 
the shaft and an oblique fracture detaching the great 
trochanter. No accident could be traced so it was 
supposed that the injury resulted from a fall in the 
stall during the night. 

_ The special interest of the case seems to me to lie 
in the amount of pain inflicted upon the poor animal 
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in trying to get him to stand and in turning him 
over. Yet without these operations it would be im- 
possible to form a diagnosis. 

In a private yard the case only causes regret for 
the animal’s sufferings. In a public street a similar 
case might lead to much unpleasantness, especially if 


_ some spectator with more sentiment than knowledge 


indulged in a letter to T’he Times on inhumanity to 
animals. What would Mr. Burdett Coutts, M.P. 
have written ? 

W. H. 


INTRA-PERITONEAL TRANSFUSION OF 
BLOOD. 


By M. J. Lesace. 


Transfusion of blood, which consists of the intro- 
duction of the blood of one animal into the system of 
another, is a very ancient practice. It was 
known to Cardanus in 1556, and Potter in 1638, and 
its reputation has varied at different periods. 

The earlier operators had some extraordinary ideas 
about the operation, amongst others that blood from 
a sheep transfused into a wolf would tame it, and on 
the contrary, that of one of the carnivora would make 
the sheep savage 

The first operation on a human being was per- 

formed in 1667 by Jean Denis. Other cases then 
followed, but were subject to severe criticism, and a 
fatal one supervening after the transfusion of blcod 
from a lamb it was forbidden by a Royal Ordinance. 
It was soon found that these apprehensions were ex- 
aggerated, and that when transfusion was only prac- 
ticed between subjects of the same species it was of 
practical use. 
: The operation, however, was not in much favour 
in practice on account of its being one of considera- 
ble delicateness and the liability to accidents, the 
chief of which were the introduction of air into the 
vein, and the blood congulating, a clot being formed 
In the circulatory system. To avoid the introduction 
of aira nuiaber of complicated and expensive appli- 
ances have been invented. To prevent coagulation 
during the process of transfusion it was proposed to 
use defibrinated blood, but this was not altogether suc- 
cessful To avoid this Ponfick, of Breslau (1) in 1879 
attempted intra-peritoneal transfusion in the human 
being after a number of experiments on animals. 

The year before Poncet, of Lyons, demonstrated 
the complete disappearance of blood injected into a 
healthy peritoneum. Arloing and Tripier (2) made 
some control experiments, and showed that the blood 
was rapidly absorbed. 

In 1884 in a short note to the Academy of Science, 
Hayem stated peritoneal transfusion to be equivalent 
L A little later Richet, from his ex- 
periments with the staphylococcus pyosepticus was 
led to believe the injection of blood into the peri- 
toneum of the rabbit to be without danger. 


(1) Ponfick. Ueber ein einfaches, Verfahren der Trans- 
fusion beien Menschen.—Berlin Klin. Woch., No. 39, p. 589. 
De l’hématocéle periuterine.—Thése d’agregit- 


In spite of this, however, most authors have con- 
sidered the operation as difficult and dangerous in the 
human being, and the same applies to the domestic 
animals. On the contrary it is applicable to every 
day veterinary practice, and with this object in view 
a number of experiments have been carried out in 
the Physiological Laboratory of the Alfort School. 


Operation. 


The method adopted by Ponfick is very simple, 
being a funnel inserted into an indiarubber tube, the 
other endof which is furnished with a pen-pointed 
canula that can be closed by a stopcock. 

Arloing and Tripier connected the carotid of one 
animal directly with the peritoneum of another by 
means of a tube with an arrangement to measure 
the blood. In another series of experiments they 
weighed the animal before and after the operation. 
The difference represented the quantity of blood trans- 
fused. 

In order to operate rapidly and to ascertain the 
quantity of blood transfused, I use a wide-mouthed 
glass flask of 200 c.c. capacity, with an indiarubber 
cork. The cork is pierced with two holes through 
which two glass tubes are passed. One of the tubes 
passes to the bottom of the flask at one end, the 
other is connected with the canula that is plunged 
into the carotid by an indiarubber tube. The other 
glass tube only goes a short way through the cork 
and is in connection with a Richardson hand 
blower. 

The canula is passed into the carotid of the subject 
furnishing the blood which readily flows into the 
flask if the cork is slightly loosened without drawing 
out the glass tube. When sufficient blood is collected 
the canula is removed from the carotid and from the 
connecting tube which should be at once attached to 
a second canula which is previously passed into the 
abdomen of the animal into which the injection is to 
be made. The blood can easily be forced into the 
abdomen by the bellows, the operation only lasting a 
minute and there being no risk of coagulation. 
Most of my experiments have been made with the 
blood of the dog which clots quickly, but I have only 
had one failure from this cause, which was due to 
using too small a canula. The puncture of the 
abdomen is perfectly harmless, the intestine reced- 
ing before the point of the trocar. In the dog lying 
on his back I make the puncture a short distance 
behind the sternum the trocar passing slightly 
obliquely from above downwards and from before 
backwards to avoid wounding the liver or bladder. 

A No. 8 Dieulafoy trocar and canula is the most 
convenient size. In the ox a larger instrument 
should be used and the puncture made in the right 
flank. It goes without saying that the instruments 
should be aseptic. 

Up to the present I have only experimented on 
the dog and ox, but I intend to do so on the horse 
and other domestic animals. 


Rate of Atsorption of Blood by the Peritonewm. 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated both by 
experiment and observations made during laparotomy 
how quickly blood is absorbed by a healthy peri- 
toneum. We further are aware that for the formation 
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Rate or ABSORPTION OF BLoop INJECTED INTO ABDOMINAL CAVITY. 


ity | D f 
= Sex. Age. Weight. | Post-mortem Appearances. 
experiment. after injecti'n transfused. 
17 45minutes| male| 2years 30 1b. 140 cc. \very feeble 
15 1 hour | ,, |18m'ths 30 ,, | 200 ,, 50 ee. of blood clots. 
Q* » | years) 24 ,, 200 ,, of fluid pe 
8 2 2 30,,  120,, feeble 
27 2 a female very old 30 ee | 200 ,, ~ 50 cc. of blood clots. 
9 = male| lyear| 8, 80,, . A few small clots on omentum 
11 3 2 14 ,, | 100 ,, ” ” ” ” 
12 3”  |femalelvery old 40 ,, 160 ,, | 
3* » | dyears| 28,, 160 ,, Blood fluid. 
10 4 male| 2 ,, 20 ,,  75,, | complete 5 ce. of blvod clots. 
13 et 2 18 ,, 100,, A number of clots on omentum. It was im- 
| possible to calculate the quantity of blood 
absorbed on account of a large tumour in 
= weighed 24 lbs. 
26 8 4 18 200 feeble 40 cc. of blood clots. , 
45 24 rd old 18 100 complete 3 cc. blood clots, 2 cc.-fluid blood. 
4* » | 6 years Quantity of fluid blood. 
7 26 3 eeble / 
5 42 3 | 12 100 complete 5 or 6 clots the size of a pea. 
1* Several small patches on omentum and the 
mesentery. 
47 48 5, ” old 60 ,, | 200 ,, ” 
48 48 ,, m’ths| 40 ,, 120 ,, 
6 4 days male| 3years, 8 ,, 100,, Some small black and green clots. 
16 | « 10,,  120,, cavity normal. 
I1.—RateE or ABSORPTION OF BLOOD FROM ARTERY OF ONE ANIMAL TO ANOTHER. 
18 ie male |18 m’ths 30 ,, | 120 ,, feeble {5 cc. clots. 
23 | 4 ,, (female! 2 years} 12 ,, | 200 ,, 40 ce.clots 
36 48 ,, male/ ,, » | 230 ,, | complete !iabdominal cavity normal. 


Cases marked with * quantity of transfused blood not accurately ascertained. 


of hematocele an unhealthy state of peritoneum is 
essential. Many authors have recorded the phe- 
nomenon of absorption, but the subjects have always 
been examined several days after the injection. I 
have endeavoured to ascertain the shortest time in 
which complete absorption can take place. 

In the first series of experiments | used auto- 
transfusion, i.e., transfusion direct from the carotid 
into the peritoneum of the same animal. In the 
second series the transfusion was from the carotid of 
one animal into the peritoneum of another of like 
species. The subjects were destroyed and examined 
in from 45 minutes to several days afterwards. 

The table will show the experiments made and it 
would appear that complete absorption takes place 
after 48 hours when the peritoneum is of norma! 


appearance. 


In certain cases no doubt the process is retarded, 
but as a rule it is rapid. | 


From Reeweil de Médecine Vetérinaire, June 15, 1900. 


Josnua A. Nunn, Vet.-Major. | 
(To be continued). 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A quarterly meeting was held at the King’s Head 
Hotel, Loughborough, on Friday, May 11th. The Presi- 
dent (Mr. J. J. Burchnall, of Loughborough), occupied 
the chair, and the attendance comprised : rofessor Pen- 
berthy ; Messrs. Blakeway, Birmingham; Merrick, 
Northampton ; Blunt, Lutterworth ; Simpkin, Market 
Harborough ; Grasby, Daventry ; Wartnaby, Burton- 
upon-Trent ; Gibbings, Nottingham ; Powell, Coalville ; 
Bambridge, Wellingborough ; Olver, Tamworth ; Simp- 
son, Maidenhead; Gooch, Stamfcrd; Haywood, Leicester; 
H. J. Dewes, hon. sec., West Bromwich ; visitors Messrs. 
Ison, Cox, and Bull. 

Upon the invitation of the President, the members 
prefaced the proceedings with an excellent lunch, at the 
close of which, “ 

Mr. J. F. Srwpson proposed the health of the host, 
at the same time thanking Mr. Burchnall, in the name 


_ of those present for the very hospitable welcome he had 
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extended towards them. (Applause). It was always 
leasant for a president to see a goodly muster of mem- 

rs around him, and he felt sure that had it not been 
for the fact veterinary surgeons had so many difficulties 
to overcome before they could tear themselves away from 
their practice, there would have been a more numerous 
gathering than was now the case. — 

The toast was most heartily received 

The PrEsIDENT, in acknowledgement, thanked those 
present for the kind and ready response they had given 
to his invitation, and he also thanked them for the hearty 
manner in which they had drunk his health. That was 
the first time Loughborough had been visited by the 
Association, but considering what an excellent muster 
there was, he had every reason to believe it would not 
be the last. 

THE MEETING. 


The minutes of the last quarterly meeting were read 
and confirmed. 

The Hon. Sec. read letters or telegrams of apology 
for non-attendance from the following: Professors 
Dewar, Pritchard, Sir H. L. Simpson, V. Manley, 
Messrs. Trigger, Stevenson, L. Barling, Barrett, Spencer, 
Malcolm, Huband, Martin, Hobson, T. W. Barling, 
Woolstone, Heelis, McGill, Stanway, Young, Slipper, 
Reynolds, W. S. Carless, Taylor, J. W. Cox, Ludlow 
and Spencer. 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS. 


Mr. H. Olver nominated for membership Mr. W. E. 

Ison, of Atherstone. 
G. Wartnaby nominated Mr. Harotp Farrer, of 
erby. 
a Wartnaby also nominated Mr. J. Orp, of Wood- 
ville. 

Mr. J. Blakeway nominated Mr. W. H. PicKErRING, 
of Aston. 

Mr. W. Grasby, on behalf of Mr. Trevor Spencer, 
nominated Mr. R. McGrecor, of Kibworth. 

The above nominations will, according to rule, be 
brought forward at the next quarterly meeting. 

On the motion of the Hon. Sec., seconded by Mr. J. 
Blakeway, Mr. L. W. HEELIS was elected a member of 
of the Association. 

ENTRANCE FEEs. 


The following resulution stood upon the agenda in the 
name of Mr. R. C. Trigger, “That no gentleman shall be 
considered a member of the Association until his 
entrance fee has been paid.” This was to be an additiou 
to Rule 6. 

The Hon. Sec. said that as Mr. Trigger was unable 
to be present, he should have much pleasure in moving 
the resolution on his behalf. 

Mr. Goocu said he should have equal pleasure in 
seconding it. 

Mr. GrBBINGs inquired whether there had ever been 
any cases of persons being struck off the list of mem- 
bers without their having paid the entrance fees. 

The Hon. Sec. replied in the affirmative. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


' Tue Days or MEETING. 


A resolution on the agenda was in the name of Mr. 
Trevor Spencer, and was as follows: “That the meet- 
ings of the Association be held on consecutive days of 
the week, except Saturday, instead of on Tuesdays and 

ridays, as at present.” 

The Hon. Sec. said that Mr. Spencer was also un- 
avoidably absent, but he had telegraphed, requesting him 
(the speaker) to move the resolution for him, and ex- 
pressing his readiness to accept any modification which 
the meeting might prefer. Although he (the speaker) 
could not entirely agree with the terms of the resolution 
he had no objection to formally moving the same, in 
order to test the feeling of the meeting. 


Mr. F. A. SIMPKIN said he would second the resolution. 
Tuesdays and Fridays were awkward days for him. He 
knew it would be impossible to suit everybody, but if 
the days were altered, as suggested by the resolution, 
if the days of the week were taken in turn, it would give 
every member an opportunity of attending now and 
again. 

. OLVER said that personally any day of the week 
would suit him, but he thought the argument in favour 
of the resolution a very fair one. He would support it 
if Monday were alse excepted. His reason for wishing 
fo omit Monday was that it was usually the practi- 
tioner’s busiest day—particularly if he had had an idle 
day on the Sunday. 

Mr. WarTNABY supported all Mr. Olver had said. 

Mr. Gibbings and Mr. Gooch followed in similar 
terms, and ultimately, on the motion of Mr. Olver, 
seconded by Mr. Gooch, an amendment was carried, fix- 
ing the meeting of the Association for Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays alternately. 


THE “CoMBINE” FOR VOTES. 


The Hon. Sec. announced the receipt of letters from 
the Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Eastern Counties’ 
Associations, agreeing to the proposal of this Association 
that they should amalgamate their respective voting 
strength, so as to ensure the success of their various 
candidates for election to the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

It was resolved, on the motion of the Hon. Sec., 
seconded by Mr. Olver, that the Association who had a 
candidate in the field should prepare the joint circular 
and send it out, dividing the cost between the Associa- 
tions interested. 


Tue InstiruTe or Pusitic HEALTH. 


The Hon. Sec. read a circular from the Secretary of 
the Royal Institute of Public Health inviting the 
Association to send one or more representatives to 
take part in the proceedings at the next annual Congress, 
to be held at Aberdeen. 

Mr. OLVER said that last year he went to some trouble 
to attend the Congress at Blackpool. He was so 
thoroughly disgusted with the affair that he sent in his 
resignation, and declined to withdraw it, although 

ressed to do so. The veterinary surgeons met on the 
ast day ; they were put ina room that was cold and un- 
comfortable ; and there was no report whatever, except 
of the President’s address. Under such conditions, they 
were better out of it. He moved that a letter be sent 
to the secretary of the Institute declining the invitation. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. J. F. Simpson aad the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 


DEATH OF A MEMBER. 

Mr. BLakeway said that since the last meeting of 
the Association they had had the misfortune to lose one 
of their members by death, namely, Mr. John Wright, 
of Kidderminster. The deceased gentleman took a great 
interest in the affairs of the Association, and had always 
made himself agreeable to the members. He moved that 
a letter of condulence be forwarded to the family of the 
late Mr. Wright, inthe name of the Association 

The Hon. Sec. seconded. He said that Mr. Wright at 
one time was a very regular attender at the meetings of 
the Association. The resolution was carried. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
Mr. J. J. BurcHnauu, M.R.C.V.S. 


As-unfortunately I was not at the last meeting when 
the officers uf this Association were appvinted, allow me 
to take this opportunity of thanking you for the honour 
you have done me in placing me in the position I now 
occupy, as President of this Association. When I think 
of the able and experienced men who have preceded me, 
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I feel greatly the difficulties of my position, and that I 
must make a large call upon your kindly help and ~~ 

rt during the year that is before us. And I shou d 
ike to impress on each individual member that upon 
him, too, rests a share in the making of these meetings 
profitable and interesting. | 

During the coming year I would like to see our meet- 
ings well attended, and our members increased by, the 
advent of new members. We know that it is sometimes 
difficult to get away to attend a meeting, especially by a 
single-handed practitioner, but it is surprising what may 
be done by making an effort. The benefits derived from 
attending our meetings are greater, both individually 
and collectively, than we are apt to think. It is almost 
impossible to mix with a number of practical men with- 
out picking up some useful information that we may 
apply to our daily work. Personally I have received 
many a hint that has been most useful to myself and 
also to my clients. Knowledge is no burden; we have 
never done learning, and the more we know the more we 
tind there is still to learn. 

Then again there are the social advantages to be 
gained by our coming together on these occasions, and 
they surely are great. The meeting with old acquain- 
tances, the renewal of old friendships, and the beginning 
of new ones The better knowledge of our brother prac- 
titioners in the neighbouring counties, and may I say a 
greater respect for each other and for each other’s 
opinions. That there is a better feeling among veteri- 

nary practitioners than existed at a period that most of 
us can remember is undoubtedly a fact, and I quite 
think that not a little of it is due to the good effects of 
our various societies throughout the country. 

Then we come to the benefits to the profession at 
large. A considerable number of the advantages enjoyed 
by the profession to-day, have had their rise at the 
meetings of the various provincial associations which 
have spent their time, and frequently their money, for 
the furtherance of these objects, and for the advance- 
ment of the profession generally. For this reason, if for 
no other, they deserve the support of every member of 
it. That the veterinary associations have done much 
to raise the honour and status of our profession to its 
present position I think you will agree, and we could 
wish that the honoured founders of the earlier societies 
who have passed away could have lived to have seen the 
result of theirlabours. We have valuable papers read 
to us upon various subjecis upon which good discussions 
take place, and by men many of whom if they did not 
express their views in the way of discussion would never 
reveal the knowledge they have acquired for the benefit 
of their brother practitioner in any other way, for it is 
well known that the most practical man is the one who 
is least likely to commit his knowledge to paper, and it 
is only in discussions that the value of Lis experience 
can be obtained. I have frequently thought that if the 
worthy editor of The Veterinary Record would index the 
subject of the papers for discussion, ir. his report of the 

—- of the various veterinary societies, he would 
render his journal a more valuable paper for reference. 

The defence of members of the veterinary profession in 
cases of unjust prosecution is not sufficiently provided 
for, nor does it receive that amount of consideration that 
its importance demands. That it is of growing impor- 
tance, a study of our various periodicals from month to 
month is a proof, and it is of necessity that some more 
prompt and wider-reaching means of help should be 
afforded to those members who are threatened with legal 
ar gran who, if their case is a suitable one, should 

e able to rely upon the support of the Association in 
the first instance, and before they have prob ibly suffered 
a reverse, and the case has been rendered more com- 
plicated and expensive. That the present defence 
society is doing a good work there is no doubt, and it 
deserves our thanks. But at the same time it must be 


looked upon as almost a local society. One can well 
ma aan a man living in the South of England, say 
Devon or Cornwall for instance, not having much feeling 
of security in a society that has its home in Manchester. 
where its meetings are held and where the majority of 
its officers reside, and with whom he is never in touch, 
and of whom he seldom hears. And it readily occurs to 
one that a defence society worked from various branches, 
situated in some of our larger towns, say London, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Edinburgh, having one com- 
mon head, would be in a much better position to render 
help to its various districts, and help that would be infi- 
nitely more valuable because it would be more prompt 
than under the present system. I fully believe that a 
defence society carried out on some such plan as this, 
would receive the support of almost every member o 
the profession and supply a long felt want, as well as 
induce a stronger feeling of unity amongst us. 

A word in passing anent the R.S.P.C.A. This Society 
has not always treated the veterinary profession with the 
cunsideration that it might have done. They have been 
inclined to make use of us for their own ends, and have 
resented any opposition to their dictum on the part of 
the veterinary practitioner. I am inclined to think that 
one great cause of offence has been the objections of 
veterinary surgeons to support their charges when they 
may not have agreed with them, or the defendant may 
have been aclient. I believe that no more humane body 
of men exists than the present day veterinary surgeons, 
and it is a great pity, and the fault generally I am sure 
of the officers of the R.S.P.C.A., that a batter feeling does 
not exist betweenthem. The R.S.P.C.A. is a noble insti- 
tution, and when one compares our own country with 
the inhuman manner dumb animals are treated in some 
of the continental countries, one cannot but be thankful 
that such a society exists. At the same time one would 
like to see it conducted in a more tolerant manner. This 
isa matter to which a well organised defence society 
might apply itself with advantage. 

With regard to the Benevolent Associations, too much 
cannot be said for an object so worthy, and one cannot 
help wishing that the two societies could see their way 
to join hands in their good work, and whether or not 
they should be run in connection with a defence societ 
the formation of local branches in their case also core 
seem to promise greater facilities in their management, 
and add to their usefulness. 

One of the approaching important questions affecting 
the veterinary profession is its financial position. It isa 
question that is likely to engage the serious considera- 
tion of our Council in the near future. That something 
must be done to augment our funds has, 1 think, become 
patent to most of us, and the probability is that that hel 
will have to come from within. Weare not generally ric 
men and are not likely to make fortunes by our work. 
Our incomes cannot become large, our fees being limited 
by the value of our patients, the lives of which, as a rule, 
are not of a sentimental value, and our charges must not 
exceed a reasonable proportion of that value. So that 
the chances are very remote that the profession will 
ever receive any great windfalls in the way of legacies 
from its own members. Whatever course should be 
decided upon to overcome the growing deficiency, 
whether by an annual subscription or otherwise, it will 
Iam sure be met in a cheerful manner by our members 
generally. And we may confidently leave it in the 
hands of our Council to bring the matter to a successful 
issne. 

Foot-and-mouth disease has again made its appearance 
amongst us, and in a somewhat mysterious manner, 
breaking out in the county of Norfolk and extending to 
the counties of Suffolk and Bedford. Prompt measures 
for its arrest have been adopted, and after:a:second out- 
break it is hoped that it may have been suppressed, but 
a somewhat grave state'of things exists. Several car- 
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goes of cattle and sheep have also arrived in the Thames 
from the Argentine Republic affected with the disease, 
and the importation of live cattle from the South Ameri- 
can ports has been stopped. That country being report- 
ed to be in a badly affected condition. Foot-and-mouth 
disease has probably caused greater loss to the agricul- 
turists of this country than any other of the contagious 
diseases, and should it happen to spread throughout 
England at the present time, when the farming 
interests are in a most unsatisfactory and depressed con- 
dition, the consequences would be serious indeed. It 
behoves the Board of Agriculture to be on the alert, and 
to keep in close touch with the veterinary profession in- 
stead of trying to do without it, as we have lately heard 
of them doing in several cases of reported swine fever 
outbreaks. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, allow me tothank you fora 
patient hearing, and to again request your kind co- 
operation in carrying on the work of the Association 
throughout the coming year, so that at the end of that 
time we may feel that we have made some little 
advance. 


REMARKS ON SCABIES OF DOMESTICATED 
ANIMALS. 
By Professor PENBERTHY, F.R.C.V.S. 


Prof. PENBERTHY delivered an interesting address upon 
this subject. In the first place, he said, he must apolo- 
gise for the misleading character of the heading which 
appeared on the agenda paper, and disabuse the minds 
of his hearers of any idea that he intended to attempt to 
cover the ground indicated by the title Acariasis, « sub- 
ject to exhaust the known facts of which would entail 
a series of lectures. He merely wished to bring forward 
and elicit a discussion on some few points of present 
interest in connection with acariasis of the domesticated 
animals 

To the kind invitation of the President to read a paper 
the speaker had replied that he had nothing new to bring 
to the notice of the Society, nor time to prepare an essay. 
Up to the eleventh hour he had vainly hoped to have 
been excused, but excuses had not availed. His inability 
to resist the request of the President, for whom he had 
a great respect, and his desire to cement his long exist- 
ing friendship with his fellows of the Midland Associa- 
tion were responsible for his occupation of the position 
in which he then found himself. 

The subject of acariasis was suggested to the Professor 
at a meeting of the Farmers’ Club held in London on 
the previous week, when a paper on “Sheep Scab” was 
read by Professor Wallace of Edinburgh, who very 
properly insisted that in any attempt to eradicate this 
disease, it was essential that those concerned should 
have an intimate and practical knowledge of sheep. In 
the discussion which followed the remarks of one or 
two speakers as to the ignorance of the veterinary pro- 
fesion on the subject were most appalling. It was this 
which specially influenced the speaker in bringing the 
subject. before them on the present occasion. He was 
disposed to attach very great importance to the animal 
as well as the vegetable micro-parasites. The late Pro- 
fessor Spooner is credited with having said that if all 
the skin diseases of the horse were placed in a sack and 
shaken up they would come out as “mange.” He 
(the speaker) would not go quite to that length, but he 
was inclined to think that parasitic skin diseases of the 
domesticated animals were more common even to-day 
than may be thought by some ple. In bringing the 
matter before the Association, he thought it might help 
to disabuse the minds of those who really believed that 
veterinary surgeons did not understand the different 
forms of acariasis. It would at any rate indicate that 
they were interested in such matters. 


'except on the host. Apart from the host, too, neit 


The Professor then proceeded to direct attention to 
some of the more interesting characteristics of the 
different parasitic acari, and their practical bearing from 
a clinical point of view. With regard to mange in the 
horse, they would realise the fact that all the parasites 
were microscopic and could not be found without mag- 
nification, and inasmuch as “ no parasite no mange ” was 
ap appropriate axiom, the parasite should, if possible, 
be demonstrated to make a reliable diagnosis. This 
demonstration was not always an easy matter, especially 
with the sarcoptic variety. It was important to bear in 
mind that most probably parasitic acari do not gn 

er 
mature parasites, embryos, nor ova long retained their 
vitality. While, however, these facts tell us plainly 
enough what we must have learnt by common observa- 
tion, that in the spread of mange the great danger is the 
horse affected with mange, they admit of the possibility 
of the disease being communicated by such media as 
rugs, harness, grooming tvols, etc., etc. He was dispused 
to think that improved hygienic conditions had effected 
a material diminution in thenumberof horses affected, but 
he had ample evidence to prove that mange was not un- 
common. he clinical features of sarcoptic, psoroptic and 
symbiotic mange were then dealt with, the Professor re- 
marking that he thought that the symbiotic form was not 
infrequently overlooked. Thesymbiotes were frequently 
associated with pruritus of the lower parts of the legs 
and “ grease,” and he had known of cases in which the 
irritation and consequent discharge had developed into 
quittor, and othersin which it had most probably provided 
conditions favouring the development of the organisms 
which give rise to “ canker” of the foot. 

He recognised one gentleman in the room whom he 
knew had directed special attention to the search for 
these acari in the lowee parts of the legs of borses, and 
he looked forward with pleasure to hearing his remarks 
on the point. 

The treatment of equine mange due to any variety of 
acarus was troublesome, especially the sarcoptic, which 
if far advanced sometimes resisted all our efforts. 
Thoroughness of the application of our remedies with a 
consideration for the mature and immature parasites 
and ova was of the utmost importance. As to the most 
effectual parasiticide, he had not met with any improve- 
ment on that which had been relied on for the cure of 
acariasis of man and the lower animals from time im- 
memorial, he referred to sulphur. He thought the ad- 
mixture of an alkali such as washing soda advantageous, 
also that washing the skin with an alkaline solution some 
hours before the application of the sulphur dressing 
materially assisted the parasiticidal action. 

Reference was made to the statements of some 
foreign writers as to an alleged product of the acari 
named acarine said to induce great depression and loss 
of flesh. Without any actual demonstration of this pro- 
duct he had often thought that the loss of flesh and 
debility often observable in bad cases of mange were 
greater than could be accounted for by the unrest and 
injury to the skin due to the irritation of the organs of 
the acarus. At any rate a liberal and highly nutritious 
diet should be included in the treatment. 

Professor Penberthy then referred to mange as affect- 
ing cattle, drawing special attention to the fact that 
these animals were liable to attack of parasites of the 
three families before named. In some important text- 
books, British and foreign, the existence of the sarcoptic 
form is denied or placed under doubt. That this disease 
exists in Great Britain somewhat extensively there could 
be no doubt. Probably the first definite record of sar- 
coptie mange of the ox in Great Britain appeared in the 
current issue of the quarterly journal, from the pen of 
Dr. Thackery, but its existence had been known to the 
speaker for years. His experience gave him the impres- 


sion that it was not uncommon amongst show animals of 
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a particular breed, and he had ample evidence of its 
introduction into fresh situations by animals purchased 
at shows. He regretted the absence of a previous presi- 
dent of the Association in conjunction with whom the 
speaker had investigated an outbreak introduced by a 
im animal, and which proved fatal to a considerable 
number, he thought 13, young cattle. This disease ap- 
peared not to affect adult animals so seriously. It, how- 
ever, called for a most careful inspection of all cattle 
before admissions to show yards. He knew of a herd 
of very high repute in which between two and three years 
ago sarcoptic mange had caused very great loss, it being 
impossible to sell to advantage, or to gain entrance to 
show yards where entrance was preceded by veterinary 
inspection. He thought the reported case referred to 
accentuated the necessity for exclusion of animals 
yielding any grounds for suspicion, for he had met with 
an almost identical case to that reported in which the 
disease was traceable to an animal purchased at the 
Birmingham Show. It was an abominable disease to 
get into a herd under ordinary circumstances, as 1t was 
most troublesome to get rid of, and he knew of no more 
facile means of distributing the parasites than those 
which obtained in a show yard. : 

The speaker then referred at some length to acariases 
of the sheep which were said to be attacked by the 
sarcoptes, dermatodectes, and symbiotes. If the sarcop- 
tic variety existed amongst the sheep of Great Britain 
it certainly had not been generally recognised. The 
dermatodectic variety, the “scab” scheduled as a con- 
tagious disease by the legislature was of overwhelming 
importance. At the present moment this affection was 
receiving much attention as it caused serious incon- 
venience and considerable luss to flock masters, and 
many means were adopted for its cure and prevention. 
Tothe veterinary surgeon its diagnosis was of much 
moment. It had been suggested that the Central 
Authority should take the matter in hand and enforce 
an universal system of dipping every sheep in the 
country, and thus attempt to eradicate the troublesome 
disease. 

The speaker thought that there could be little doubt 
that dipping if properly carried out would prove an 
effectual means, but inasmuch as sheep-scab was not 
universally distributed, and indeed in some large dis- 
tricts entirely unknown, he thought that the compulsory 
dipping of every sheep in the country twice a year was 
uncalled for, and would prove an expensive process. 
Local authorities had at their disposal ample powers for 
dealing with the matter, and the measures adopted by 
certain county councils, such as those of Shropshire and 
Pembrokeshire, appeared to be most effectual in render- 
ing the areas controlled free. The means adopted were 
described at some length and after reference to the effect 
of the symbiotic variety, which he had met with in 
association with thickening and ulceration of the skin of 
the legs and side of the chest, the speaker brought his 
remarks to a close. 


DIScussION. 


Several specimens of parasites were examined under 
the microscope, anda brief discussion followed. 

Mr. OLVER said it was only at the call of their Presi- 
dent that he opened the discussion, but he really had 
very little to say. Indeed Prof. Penberthy had been 
good enough to come there and give them a lecture, and 
had given them a great deal of information for which 
they all thanked him, but it appeared to him that he had 
left very little opening for discussion. The facts he had 
placed before them left a generai impression as facts, but 
would scarcely allow any discussion. Yet there was one 
remark which the speaker made which struck him as be- 
ing perhaps a little peculiar, and that was when he spoke 
of cases of grease running into canker and quittor. It 
was a thing he could scarcely make out, and he had some 


doubts about it. He found that they got grease in his 

ractice, but he very rarely got quittor or canker. He 

ad no reason to doubt that this acari produced great 
irritation and was the cause of great difficulties. He 
always thought irritation and rubbing in animals arose 
in a great measure from scabies, and so far as scab in 
sheep was concerned he had seen a great deal of that in 
the course of his 35 years experience. He had seen 
great numbers of sheep when he was a lad, brought by 
his father from Devonshire, and he had spent many a 
week getting off the scabs. He quite saw the danger of 
the complaint, and he thought some special rule should 
be adopted in regard thereto. He thought that if people 
whose sheep had scab were compelled to have them pro- 
perly treated, and railway carriages which had contained 
scabby sheep were properly disinfected, they might de- 
crease the disease in this country. 

Mr. Wartnaby said he should like to ask Prof. Pen- 
berthy how long he thought these parasites would live 
on foreign matter, such as rails and fences which a sheep 
had rubbed against, and whether they could be com- 
municated to another animal in that way. He had seen 
a good deal of that disease in his county and he had 
never found any difficulty in diagnosing the disease 
when he had got hold of the sheep. Then, again, he had 
seen red lice in sheep, which would cause a whole ficck 
rubbing, and the very fact that a whole flock was rub- 
bing would bound to be suspicious. He had also noticed 
that ailment to occur where sheep had been fed for some 
time on barley. Very often the whole of the stock 
would be rubbing in the same way, but nobody ought to 
have much difficulty in recognising the cause. He 
should like to ask Professor Penberthy whether this 
symbiotic form of scabies ever attacked cattle. He could 
call to mind a very suspicious case in some cattle he had 
not long ago attended. It was stated that the disease 
could be eradicated and even prevented by dipping all 
the sheep once a year ; but, he wanted to ask, was oncea 
enough? If they hada sheep that had scab they 

ad to dip it not only once but a great many times. 
Personally, he had had sheep dipped as many as six and 
seven times, and then it was a very difficult matter to 
pronounce the flock cured. It was very possible to miss 
one or two sheep, and then declare the flock cured, only 
to tind the disease break out again in a few weeks, and 
it only required one or two affected sheep in a flock to 
set the whole flock wrong again. He had never found 
any better remedy than the old one. That was train oil, 
sulphur and tar. He did not mean to dip the sheep in 
that, but that preparation added to a little turpentine 
” had always found the best remedy for scabies. (Hear, 

ear.) 

Mr. MERRICK had often fuund sheep reported to be 
suffering from scab only affected with red lice, and he 
had had to show specimens of the insect to the owner ci 
the animals to convince him. The best cure for that 
which he knew was a preparation of tobacco, hellebcre 
and salt. A dressing of that preparation well rubbed, 
was generally efficacious. 

Mr. Stmpson said he had the pleasure of travelling 
down to Loughboro’ that morning with Prof. Penberthy, 
and he was willing to admit that on the road the conver- 
sation turned chiefly on the subject of the address they 
had just heard. He supposed he was responsible for the 
fact that the paper had not been read, but delivered 
from notes. Personally he preferred a lecture in that 
way because they got more information, and they were 
not so very particular as to the manner in which the 
lecture was delivered. He was not going to apologise 
for that because he made it a rule always to acquire in- 
formation where possible. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
The question of the treatment of the mange was one 
which he had studied very extensively, and they were 
that morning discussing the necessity of a microscopic 
examination of the skin before determining the actual 
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complaint of the animal. He spoke at some length on 
the question of symbiotic mange, especially in the legs 
of cart horses, about which he had had considerable ex- 
perience, and added that he fully believed that at least 
one half of the irritation in horses’ legs was accounted for 
by the presence of these parasites. He fully believed 
that, although his present practice did not take him very 
much amongst cart horses, yet whenever he had a case of 
irritability in horses hind legs, he always made a careful 
examination, and certainly im half the cases found it due 
to the presence of these parasites. Furthermore he 
thought he could say that in three cases out of four these 

arasites were responsible for the attacks of the grease, 
bat he did not think he could go so far as Professor 
Penberthy and connect them with canker or quittor. 
However, he could quite agree with the Professor when, 
he attributed debility to the parasites, and following on 
that death. Like Mr. Olver he was disposed to think 
that debility followed the great irritation when animals 
were afflicted with the mange. He went on to speak of 
the difficulty he had often experienced in discovering the 
aap in the wuol off a sheep, thought to be suffering 

rom scab, and remarked that in many instances farmers 
and shepherds could tell almost at a glance. He called 
to mind one instance where he was searching diligently 
for the parasite when a farmer came into his office. He 
at once said to him “ You’ve got some scabby wool,” and 
so it afterwards transpired was thecase. But he regard- 
ed it as absolutely necessary that a diligent search 
should always be made for the parasite. Speakers had 
that day remarked how easy it was to detect the para- 
site, but he often found it most difficult to detect it 
even under the most powerful microscope, and he should 
always hesitate to certify unless he had actually found 
one. He could assure them that he had been as long as 
three days searching wool before he found the parasite, 
and had had an assistant similarly occupied the whole of 
the time. 

Mr. Goocu thought there was really very little to be 
said, and he agreed with Mr. Simpson that the Professor’s 
lecture was perhaps the better for being delivered from 
the notes. He had not had very much experience in the 
line referred to by Professor Penberthy, but he had not 
had any great difficulty in detecting the parasites on 
animals. It was his habit to catch the animal, and find 
where the eruptions were, and then closely examine the 
wool round the place. He had never found any diffi- 
culty in finding them with a pocket lens. He had never 
once used a microscope, but had found them with the 
naked eye. He went on to speak of cases where sheep 
suffering from red lice had been reported afflicted with 
scabies, and mentioned several remedies. He had fre- 
quently attributed irritability in horses to the unsanitary 
surroundings. 

Prof. PENBERTHY, in reply spoke of the great trouble 
which the mange gave to horses, and how terribly 
emaciated it made them. It was often put down to the 
want of rest, of which, of necessity, the complaint 
robbed them, but although that had a great deal to do 
with it, the presence of the parasite was sufficient. With 
regard to Mr. Olver’s question he could inform him that 
the parasites do not live apart from the animal on which 
they originate. That is to say, supposing a sheep 
suffering from scabies were to m4 against a rail 
that day, and leave a parasite on it, it would not be 
likely to live after the 31st of the month, and a sheep 
could rub against the same post with impunity. Under 
ordinary circumstances, they lived but a comparatively 
short time off the animal. With regard to the dipping, 
he remarked that in many instances the animals were 
not kept in the dip long enough. He thought they 
ought to be held in at least one minute, but it was very 


| ded it is more persistent. 


cause it was a very good one. With regard to the 
| difference between red lice and scabies, he had often 
; remarked it, and like Mr, Simpson had frequently 
searched for hours before finding any. Then again, he 
had not infrequently found a sheep, thought to be 
afflicted with scabies, suffering from red lice, but it was 
never safe to assume that because a sheep had red lice, 
that it had not scabies. (Hear, hear.) 

The CHAIRMAN said he was sure their thanks were 
due to Professor Penberthy for so kindly coming down 
to speak to them, and he was quite certain that the dis- 
cussion his lecture had provoked had proved beneticial 
to them all. He moved that their best thanks be 
accorded Professor Penberthy for his attendance. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY, in seconding, remarked how pleased 
}he had been to hear the lecture. He was only sorry 
that there had not been a larger gathering to hear it. 

The motion was carried and the Professor briefly 
returned thanks. 

The Hon. Sec. then moved a vote of thanks to the 
President for presiding that day, and for the excellent 
address he had delivered. He added, that he should 
like to ask his permission to have it reported in the 
periodicals. 

‘Mr. Goocu, in seconding said he always did think their 
president had got something in him, and he was sure of 
it now. (Laughter and applause) 

The proposition being carried with applause, the 
Chairman very shortly replied. 

The members and visitors afterwards partook of tea 


together. 
H. J. Dawes, Hon. Sec. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


FAVUS IN POULTRY (Timea favosa.) 


Favus is a disease produced by a minute parasitic fun- 
gus known scientifically as Achorion Schonleinii (Re- 
mak). This fungus attacks the combs, wattles, and neck, 
etc., of birds, and causes the feathers of the latter to fall 
off ; sometimes one side of the neck may only be affected, 
becoming quite deplumed, whilst the other shows no 
signs of invasion ; but, as a rule, it is the comb that 
suffers first and most from the attack. 

Tinea favosa is common to man, the cat, dog, rabbit, 
and is particularly prevalent in rats and mice. Mr. J. 
White Fox informs me that it is rarely met with, how- 
ever, in human beings in this country. 

It is very destructive in poultry-yards, and, being 
highly contagious, often spreads with great rapidity. A 
single diseased cock soon contaminates the whole run. 
Several outbreaks that have come to my notice have been 
traced to a new male bird from an affected yard. From 
the number of enquiries I have recently received, I 
imagine the disease is on the increase in this country. 

The first signs of an attack of favus are small pale, 
irregular, cup-like spots on the comb or wattles, gener- 
ally appearing on the comb first. These spots grow to- 
gether, and svoner or later form a confluent covering of 
a dirty yellowish-grey substance, which is often arranged 
in concentric layers. These crusts often grow to a con- 
siderable thickness. When present on the comb or wat- 
tles there may be a complete and rapid disappearance of 
the malady ; but when the feathered areas become inva- 
I have seen the breast, and 
especially the rump, denuded by this fungus, which, 
when present on the feathered parts, ay ends 
fatally unless treatment is resorted tu. The feathers 


often the case that aman would dip two or three in a 
minute. He quite agreed with Mr. Wartnaby’s formula 
for sheep, with train oil, sulphur, tar, and turpentine, be- 


become erect and dry and fall off, and leave behind the 
denuded skin covered with yellowish grey crusts, showing 
here and there depressions from which the feathers have 
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fallen. The fungus may easily be observed by scraping 
the diseased surface or the skin under the crusts, and 
examining the débris under the microscope. It will then 
be seen to consist of a number of fine threads, the 
mycelia, and numerous spores, sometimes nearly the 
whole mass composed of the latter. To examine the 
fungus, the débris from the skin and crusts should be put 
on a slide, and then moistened with distilled water anda 
little acetic acid. 

Nearly all breeds seem equally susceptible, but I have 
never known this disease to occur in Indian game. 
Ziirn states that those of Cochin China descent are most 
liable to it. . 

Care should be taken in handling patients, as the 
disease can be transmitted to man, on whom it is not so 
amenable to treatment as in birds. I fancy, however, 
that the disease can only be planted either naturally or 
artificially on an abraded surface—at least, in experimen- 
ting on poultry I have found this to be the case. 


TREATMENT. 


Consists in bathing the invaded parts with warm water 
and soft soap, and then applying some ointment to de- 
stroy the parasite. Nitrate of silver well rubbed into the 
comb and wattles has been found of great benefit ; an 
ointment of 5 per cent. of the nitrate of silver in lard may 
be used for this purpose. I have found red oxide of 
mercury, one part, to lard eight parts, an_ excellent 
remedy if used for severaldays. A correspondent of the 
Board of Agriculture advises “powdered zinc, copper, 
and iron rubbed on the damp comb.” At the recent 
poultry conference, at Reading, thymol was mentioned 
as a possible remedy for favus, it having been used suc- 
cessfully in treating ringworm, a somewhat similar para- 
sitic disease in the human subject. 

In any case, it is most essential to well foment the 
diseased parts previously to applying the ointment, and 
to remove as far as possible all the favic crusts with a 
blunt knife. One cannot be too careful in examining a 
fresh bird before turning him into the run, which, need- 
less to say, should not be done if any signs of “ favus” 
are noticed upon it. 

Should the disease appear, the bird should be at once 
isolated and treated, as when the parasite reaches the 
feathered tracts it is so much more difficult to eradi- 
cate. 

Frep. V. THEOBALD. 


The Journal 01 the Board of Agriculture. 


ARMY HORSEMASTERSHIP. 


Lord Roberts has expressed his opinion pretty freely 
on the mismanagement of the horses of our mounted 
troops during the present campaign; and he does not 
hesitate to attribute to negligence and ignorance much 
of the appaling loss of horseflesh which has cost the 
country so much money, and which at one period handi- 
capped so heavily the movements of the armies. Even 
without Lord Robert’s authoritative testimony the truth 
was already pretty clear. Newspaper correspondents 
have spoken strongly on the subject, and both officers and 
men at the front allude toit in their letters. During the 
time when we were chevying the Boers across the Free 
State the losses of the enemy in horseflesh ought to have 
been just as heavy as ours—if anything, heavier, for 
they were endeavouring, for many weeks, to cover a 
wider area with fewer troops. But nobody can seriously 
suppose that their losses have been on a corresponding 
scale, or the enemy would never have been able to escape 
so successfully from Lord Robert’s final advance. The 
have only had their own resources to rely upon while 
we have been scouring the world for horses and mules, 


and pouring them into the country bv thousands. Yet, 
somehow, the Boers have managed to preserve to the 
last a “mobility ” equal to, indeed, superior to our own, 
notwithstanding the rapidity of our movements durin 
the last few weeks. The secret‘of this staying power o 
the mounted Boer lies, apparently, in the fact that he is, 
not a better horseman, but a better horsemaster than the 
British trooper or Artillery driver. He knows to an 
ounce how much he can safely take out of his mount, 
and never calls on the beast beyond that point. He 
nurses him always, tends him carefully at every oppor- 
tunity, and knows how to doctor him the moment he is 
knocked up. Among our men—excepting probably the 
Colonial irregulars—stolid indifference or ignorance pre- 
vails on all such matters. The majority of the Mounted 
Infantry have probably never had any instruction what- 
ever in the management of horses outside stables. Nor 
is the prevailing ignorance confined to the rank ard file. 
If only officers understood all the niceties of nursin 
horses under a heavy and prolonged strain, they woul 
see that the right thing was done; but competent wit- 
nesses affirm that, though there are conspicuous excep- 
tions here and there, the average Cavalry or Artillery 
officer never gives his attention to such matters, 
apparently regarding the management of the horses in 
his command as a menial matter, to be left to the rank 
and file. I have even heard it said that the smartest 
and most successful of our Cavalry generals would have 
done much better if he had given more attention to the 
mysteries of “ horsemastership.” 

One moral of all this has already been pointed out in 
Truth. It is that the reorganisation of the Veterinary 
Department ought to take a prominent place among the 
Army reforms now impending. It should be the 
business of this department to impart to both com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers in peace time 
that teaching and training in the proper care and 
management of horses in war the want of which has. 
been so much felt in South Africa. The importance of 
the Veterinary Department to the efficiency of Cavalry,. 
Field Artillery, and Mounted Infantry has never been 
properly recognised. On the contrary, the Department 
has been starved and snubbed, much in the same 
way that the Medical Service was for many years, 
and we are now reaping the consequences. A pro- 
— journal, writing on this subject a few week back, 
said :— 

“The duties of an Army veterinary officer are by no 
means confined to the sick and wounded horses ; he has 
to give advice regarding the management of large num- 
bers of animals under all kinds of conditions, on board 
ship, in oe and on the march. He must know 
thoroughly all the Army regulations relating to the sub- 
ject of animals, their transport, varieties, and quantities 
of forage required, the supplies of medicine, clothing, 
harness, and general equipment, together with the 
amount of load they can carry or draw. In addition he 
must know the details of drill and the management of 
men. Fora longtime past a military career has been 
looked at askance by the best graduates from the various 
veterinary colleges, and latterly there have been more 
vacancies than there have been suitable candidates to 
fill them. 

At the outbreak of the war the department was about 
ten per cent. below its authorised number, although even 
this authorised number has been represented over and 
over again to the War Office authorities as barely ade- 
quate even in time of peace, and absolutely inadequate 
in the event of war.” 

_ The writer of the above goes on to refer to an inter- 
view which took place last year between Lord Lansdowne 
and a deputation from the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, at which the reasons for the dearth of candi- 
— for the Army Veterinary Service were discussed. 

© main guestion is, of course, one of £s.d. Better 
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pay and higher pensions are necessary to attract qualified 
men. Complaints are also made of the excessive amount 
of work, especially in India, which is, of course, the 
direct result of an insufficient establishment. But one 
of the most burning grievances, as in the case of the Army 
surgeons, is that of rank, and this can be remedied with- 
out spending a penny of public money. This is not 
merely a matter of names or of sentiment. True, the 
veterinary surgeon has reasonable ground for complaint 
in the fact that he is now the only “ officer” in the Army 
labelled with a compound title which means little or 
nothing. But what is more important is that he is 
handicapped by this fact in the discharge of his duties. 
“He cannot give an order, said a veterinary officer, 
writing to me on this subject the other day, “or properly 
supervise his assistants, who are everlastingly being 
interfered with and even taken away from him by 
combatant officers of one rank or another, without the 
slightest reference to him. Without military rank he 
every day finds himself powerless and useless.” I men- 
tioned the other day the experience of a civilian ‘ vet.” 
—a man ina large practice—-who had been appointed by 
the War Office in their recent difficulties to assist in 
inspecting remounts. This gentleman found himself in 
the position of a mere unofficial adviser to a young 
Cavalry officer, totally ignorant of the business, who took 
or rejected his advice just as he pleased ; and not caring 
to occupy such a position, he resigned the appointment. 
This case seems to be a very good example of what is 
constantly going on in the Army, with the difference that 
where the veterinary surgeon is nominally a military 
officer he cannot resign, but must submit to be habitually 
snubbed and overruled in the ordinary course of business. 
‘The truth is that the War Office has hitherto failed 
entirely to appreciate the extent to which the status of 
the civilian veterinary surgeon has been raised during 
the last quarter of acentury. The time has now come 
when that fact must be recognised. And it will have 
‘to be recognised by placing the Army veterinary officer 
on the same footing, mutotis mutandis, as the Army 
medical officer.— 7 ruth. 


ALLEGATIONS AGAINST CARDIFF MEAT 
TRADERS. 


At the meeting of the Cardiff Public Health Commit- 
‘tee on 21st ult., Mr. Councillor Hughes read a statement 
handed to him “ by an authority” upon which he said 
he could absolutely rely, and, in view of the seriousness 
of the allegations therein made, the statement is given 
in extenso. It was in these terms :— 


Meat INSPECTION. 


Butchers are allowed to bring to market, beef, mutton, 

ork, veal, lamb, and goat. Calves that die just after 
birth, which is called slink veal, or from scouring, which 
is diarrhoea, or from accident, then inflammation sets 
in which causes the calf to be slaughtered. To save the 
-carcase the butcher gets the caul fat (membrane of the 
bowels) from a healthy sheep and puts it over the veal 
to deceive the public. Unless the inspector has a know- 
ledge of butchering he would not notice the defects. 
Sheep this time of the year (the lambing season) are al- 
ways dying from non-attention ; when they are giving 
birth to lambs they catch cold, puerperal fever (milk 


hawk meat about lodging-houses it is either diseased or 
left from the market. Butchers when hawking diseased 
meat about lodging-houses generally take a few pieces 
of fresh, healthy meat for fear the inspector may ex- 
amine what they have. It would be an advantage if the 
inspector of lodging-houses had a knowledge of the 
characteristics of good and bad meat. Butchers at the 
present time if they have any suspicion about their cattle 
don’t take them to a public slaughterhouse to kill, be- 
cause they might be condemned by the veterinary in- 
spector and destroyed. They take them to a private 
slaughterhouse in the country and have them killed, or 
kill them at the farm where they bought them. There- 
fore, all meat that has been killed in the country should 
be inspected through a clearing house, and certified 
that it is fit for the food of man. There is no 
restriction on country butchers as to meat inspection ; 
thoy are allowed to bring what they like as regards 
meat. 

Cattle dying from any disease or accident are immedi- 
ately “stuck” to get as much blood as possible from 
them, so as to save the carcase and escape detection The 
organs and intestines are generally buried if there is any 
disease to be seen. Butchers take good care not to bring 
the meat to the market until the gas is lighted, and they 
always conceal it under the counter, and bring it out bit 
by bit as they sell it. Butchers do not sell diseased 
meat alone. They buy some pieces of good meat from 
other butchers, and mix it with the diseased. (oats, 
which are very poor and lean, are dressed for lamb. 
Butchers put on a healthy caul fat, which they get 
from sheep, so as to deceive the public. It is known and 
seen by other butchers that legs of old boar pigs have 
been sold for legs of veal by skinning the pigs. 


Mr. Hughes, having read the report, repeated that he 
could vouch for its accuracy. 

Mr. Henry White said it was a heavy indictment, and 
the charges, brought in good faith by Mr. Hughes as 
deputy-chairman, were so serious that they deserved 
more consideration than to direct the attention of the 
inspectors to the matter. 

The Chairman asked what was the practice in the 
department. 

_ Dr. Walford (Medical Officer) replied that the inspec- 
tion of meat at the public slaughterhouse was conducted 
by Dr. Moir (veterinary inspector), and their own inspec- 
tors, and meat in the shops was also inspected by the 
inspectors, each in his own district. As to the bringing 
in of meat from the country, that was a question he was 
particularly asked to report upon some months ago. It 
was gone into carefully, and clauses were drafted to ob- 
tain the necessary powers by Act of Parliament, and 
when such powers had been obtained they would be 
able, as Mr. Hughes desired, to inspect meat slaughtered 
outside the borough area. All meat was brought to the 
meat stations before it was sold to the butchers. It 
would be an advantage if the inspector of lodging-houses 
was qualified to inspect meat. The question was one of 
seeing meat before it was sold to the shops. 

The Chairman : Clauses were drafted some time ago. 
There is nothing to instruct our men to visit any butcher’s 
shop after acarcase has been received into the shop to 
see that the meat is of proper quality. 

Dr. Walford : It isa part of their duty, according to the 
regulations. 

The Chairman: The letter Mr. Hughes has read refers 
to meat concealed and disguised. What is to prevent 


fever) sets in or scouring, and to save the carcase they 
skin the sheep and sell it. Butchers go about the 
‘country buying sheep of this description; they cover | 
them well up and put them in the ice-house until the 
get frozen ; then they bring them to market or haw 
them about the streets, especially to common lodging- 
houses. There is always a suspicion that when butchers 


the inspectors foraging about to see whether imeat is 
concealed ? 

Dr, Walford : It is part of their duty. 

Mr. Hughes said he had referred to the market not to 
the shopkeepers. 

Dr. Walford : Then it is the duty of the superinten- 
dent of the market. 
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Mr. Jenkins: Does Mr. Moir witness the killing of 
every animal in the slaughterhouse ? 

Dr. Walford: Yes. . 

The Chairman : Nota carcase is allowed to leave with- 
out examination. 

Mr. Jenkins: But can we be certain about that ? 

The Chairman: He gives great attention to it? 

Mr. Jenkins: If he does not go so far as to witness 
every carcase, his duty is' not done consistently. 

Dr. Walford : The question of the seizure of meat has 
been on a different footing since his appointment. 

Mr. Jenkins agreed with Mr. White that the subject 
deserved further attention at a special meeting. They 
should know where they were. This was too serious to be 
passed over lightly. 

Mr. White: Does the inspection of meat in the 
market take place on Friday night or on the Seturday 
morning ? 

Dr. Walford replied that it took place early on 
Saturday. 

Mr. White: That’s just what I thought. Here you 
have this important statement that the meat is brought 
in on a Friday night, and, of course, it might be disposed 
of before the inspector comes round. 

Dr. Walford : The inspectors are not limited to Satur- 
day morning. ; 

nspector Vaughan: Very often we seize meat which 
has been hanging in the market until the middle of the 
week. It is left there until it becomes unfit for food. 

Mr. White moved the appointment of a sub-com- 
mittee to consider the whole question and report, and 
this was agreed to, the commiteee to consist of the mem- 
bers present 


INTERVIEW WITH VETERINARY INSPECTOR. 


Mr. Moir, the veterinary surgeon who examines all 
carcases killed at the Roath and Canton slaughterhouses 
told one of our representatives on Tuesday evening 
that he thought the whole matter was very much exag- 
gerated. He could state with the utmost confidence that 
no better or healthier meat was killed anywhere. The 
butchers did not bring diseased animals to the slaughter- 
houses if they had the slightest suspicion of any disease 
being present, because they knew it would be at onze de- 
tected. Not a single carcase had been condemned in 
Cardiff for more than a month. 

Questioned as to the possibility of killing diseased 
cattle in slaughterhouses outside the town, Mr. Moir 
said the Corporation had not the slightest control there. 
It was quite possible that diseased meat was sold occas- 
ionally in Cardiff, but he did not think it was very pro- 
bable. One reason was the strict inspection of all meat 
exposed for sale by the officials of the health department, 
and another was the fact that customers who found that 
one butcher had given them bad meat would remove 
their custom to another, and competition was too keen 
in Cardiff for a butcher to risk loss of custom in that 
way. 

With regard to the sale of old boar meat, skinned, for 
veal, Mr. Moir could give no information. He said, 
however, that there was formerly a butcher in the town 
who had boasted that he had sold mutton, veal, and pork 
off the carcase of an old boar. That story, however, was 
now more than thirty years old, and, shetion true it 
might have been, he did not think there was much pro- 
bability of the experiment being repeated.— The Western 


ail. 


Mr. Water Lovo, Minister of Agriculture, is to be 
opposed of which he presently 
represents in Parliament. th the dog-me i- 
ritualists are down on him. 


DAIRY AND COWSHED REGULATIONS AT 
YARMOUTH. 


A specially convened meeting of the Council was held 
on Tuesday afternoon for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the proposed new regulations dealing with 
dairies and cow doh. The Mayor (B. H. Press, Esq.) 
occupied the chair. 

The regulations, as laid before the Council, deal with 

the lighting, ventilation, cleansing, drainage, and water 
supply of cowsheds and dairies in the occupation of per- 
sons following the trade of cowkeepers or dairymen ; for 
securing the cleanliness of milk stores, milk shops, and 
of milk vessels used for containing milk for sale, and pre- 
cantions to be taken by purveyors of milk and persons 
selling milk by retail against infection or contamination. 
Every person offending against any of the regulations will 
be liable for every such offence to a penalty of five 
pounds, and in the case of a continuing offence to a fur- 
ther penalty of forty shillings for each day after written 
notice of the offence from the Council. These regula- 
tions are to come into force on and after the 18th July, 
1900. 
The Deputy-Mayor moved the adoption of the regu- 
lations which he said were framed on the model bye- 
laws of the Local Government Board, and similar bye- 
laws were in force in London, Manchester, Liverpvol, 
Southampton, and many other towns. He had read 
them carefully through and did not think there was one 
affecting the sellers of milk or dairy keepers but what 
was reasonable. The regulations affected a very import- 
ant article of daily consumption, and it was well-known 
that the connection between milk and disease was often 
avery close one. Milk no doubt was often the cause of 
disease, while with regard to tuberculosis they were get- 
ting to know so much about it now that they knew that 
it was not inherited, but communicated more frequently, 
and not infrequently by milk. By adopting these regu- 
lations they would be doing something towards improv- 
ing the public health, ard they ought not to tie the hands: 
of their medical officer in the matter. 

Mr. Worlledge seconded. 

Mr. Tyrrell speaking with reference to one of the regu- 
lations which provided for the inspection of cattle and 
sheds by the Medical Officer of Health, the Inspector of 
Nuisances or some other person appointed by the Coun- 
cil, said he considered that when the Medical Officer in- 
spected cattle he should be accompanied by the veteri- 
nary inspector of the borough. He hoped a clause to- 
that effect would be inserted. 

The Mayor said that would be so, Mr. Shipley was an 
officer of the Council. 

Mr. Tyrrell said he might be, but it did not necessarily 
follow that he was going to accompany the medical 
officer. The latter gentleman did not understand cattle 
and could take no steps. He did not raise the point out 
of any disrespect for the medical officer whatever, but 
mentioned it in order to protect themselves. They had 
the right when inspection took place to have the veteri- 
nary inspector for the borough * aan 

The Town Clerk pointed out that it might be necessary 
for the Inspector of Nuisances to make the inspection, as 
it might be a case of nuisance arising from manure, and 
of course they would not need the veterinary inspector 
for that. On the other hand if it were a case of inspec- 
ting a beast, with a view to condemning it, the Medical 
Officer of Health, as a wise man, would take scientific 
evidence with bim in the shape of the veterinary inspec 
tor. He thought the regulation was drawn so as to cover 
what Mr. Tyrrell required. 

The Mayor said he thought it was perfectly clear that 
that was so. 

Mr. Tyrrell said if that was understood he would 
accept it. 
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The Deputy-Mayor also added that he thought it was 
understood that the inspector would accompany the 
medical officer in all cases of disease of animals. é 

Mr. Tyrrell drew attention to another regulation which 
set forth that all cowsheds must be sufficiently lighted 
with windows, and asked that the Town Clerk would de- 
fine what was meant by “sufficiently lighted.” 

The Town Clerk said it was inserted by the Local 
Government Board. It would be a matter really for the 
Justices to consider whether a cowshed was sufficiently 
lighted or not. The medical officer in the first instance 
suggested a certain area of window, but the Local 
Government Board thought the words “sufficiently 
lighted” should be put in, and the matter left to the 
magistrates. 

Mr. Tyrrell reminded the Council that the Royal Com- 
mission on Tuberculosis said it would be absurd that the 
eighth regulation, which dealt with the question of air 
space in cowsheds, should apply to cows which were 
habitually grazed on grass during the greater part of the 
year, or when not so grazed were habitually turned out 
for a portion of the day. It was obvious that regulations 
on that subject, which might be adapted to cowsheds in 
towns, in which cows were kept and fed within buildings, 
would be unsuitable to cowsheds in the country, where 
the cows were grazed on grass land the greater part of 
the year and for the rest were turned out during the 
greater portion of the day. 

The Town Clerk said he had had a lot of argument 
with the Local Government Board on that very section. 
He put it to them that the poor cowkeeper would be 
““ between the devil and the deep blue sea.” The Board of 
Agriculture said that under the Contagious Diseases 
{Animals) Act no cow should cross the road under a 
penalty, whereas their bye-laws, if they came into force, 
said they must go across the road, so the wretched cow- 
keeper would not know whattodo. So it was far better 
to say that a man should have a certain air space for the 
cows. On the other hand, every facility should be given 
by the regulations to get the cows out to grass. It 
would not do to make regulations so that a man thought 
his cowsheds were in order because he took the cows out 
daily, and suddenly they had an order from the Board of 
Agriculture preventing the removal of cattle so that he 
became liable to penalties. 

Mr. Tyrrell said he believed in plenty of air space in 
their cowsheds. Where they found the difficulty was in 
the matter of ventilation. They would be surprised if 
they entered one of his houses where the windows faced 
west. One could hardly bear oneself on account of the 
heat. Yet there was 800 cubic feet of air space, and on 


the other side where there were no windows it was nice 
and cool. To pass hard and jast rules he did not think , 
would meet the requirements. 

The Deputy-Mayor asked if Mr. Tyrrell’s objection 
would be met by the omissison of the words “ with win- 
dows ” after “ sufficiently lighted.” 

_Mr. C. H. Wiltshire said Mr. Tyrrell wanted the Coun- 
cil to say how the regulations would work, and it was 
impossible to say how they would. They would have 
to rely on the judgment and discretion of the Medical 
‘Officer, who would be assisted by the veterinary inspec- 
tor. He was sure the Council would not enforce the 
bye-laws harshly, but fairly between the public on the 
one hand and the cowkeepers on the other. The milk 
supply was of such an important character that it 
claimed that the scales of justice should be held evenly 

tween the two parties. 

Mr. Tyrrell said it would be no good arguing the point 
after the regulations were passed. 

Mr. Wiltshire said they must have a hard and fast 
rule, they could not help it. 

The regulations were then agreed to. 


BIRD LIFE IN EGYPT. 


To the Editor of The Times. 


Sir,—The fortunate agreement just come to by the 
European Powers for the protection of wild beasts and 
birds in Central Africa encourages me to ask whether 
the time has not arrived when our Government should 
of its own initiative take practical steps to protect the 
disappearing bird life of Egypt. The matter isas press- 
ing as the other, and far easier to deal with, and it is 
really discreditable to our 18 years’ control of the Nile 
Valley that next to nothing has yet been done or attemp- 
ted about it. 

The Nile Valley, as all naturalists know, besides 
affording winter quarters to most of our soft-billed birds, 
is the one great natural highways of the more distant 
migrants connecting the northern regions of Western 
Asia with the Tropics. After wintering in the Sudan, or 
many of them beyond the Equator, the birds of long 
flight pass northwards through Lower Egypt in March 
and April, returning again southwards in August and 
September. The Nile’s continuous waterway tempts 
them to follow its course, and, though many birds doubt- 
less perform the desert journey by various routes across 
the waterless Sahara, the Nile is by far the most fre- 
quented route. Millions upon millions of wheatears, 
wagtails, chats, redstarts, rollers, bee-eaters, and swal- 
lows, all insect destroyers of the highest utility, as well 
as quails, snipes, and ducks of every kind, use this road. 
In ancient times, and until quite recently, the yearly 
migration went on unchecked and undiminished. - 
spect for bird life was, and _ is, traditional with the 

gyptians, and travellers of all times, till some half-cen- 
tury ago, bore testimony to the abundance and the tame- 
ness in Egypt even of the birds sparingly used there as 
food. Sir Henry Blunt, writing in 1636, says, speaking 
of the then Turkish province of Egypt :—“In Turkey 
are all birds so tame, never used to violence, as I have 
thrown my coat upon turtle-doves in the highways, and 
quails would ordinarily hop upon our legs and arms as 
we slept in the fields *- while later travellers describe 
with surprise the multitude of wild ducks resting tamely 
on the villiage ponds. Even 25 years ago I myself re- 
member in the immediate neighbourhood of Cairo a 
remnant of such familiarity, and to the present day the 
smaller birds show little fear of man except when he is 
clothed in European garments. 

The complete policing, however, of the country dis- 
tricts and the recent opening up of every part of them 
by the construction of railroads is rapidly proving fatal 
to Egypt’s birds. Every kind of game and edible fow] is 
now relentlessly persecuted without regard to season or 


_ local rights, by European gunners who are let loose from 


the towns at the country railway stations, and to whom 
nothing winged which can be put upon a spit is sacred. 
These sportsmen, for the most part Greeks and Italians, 
the riff-raff of Cairo and Alexandria, are without the 
smallest respect for native rights and prejudices. They 
destroy indiscriminately the white egret so useful to the 
fellahin, the hoopoe, which builds its nest in their 
villages, and the beautiful familiar Egyptian dove which 
haunts their palm groves and acacia thickets. All is 
invaded and profaned, and already within my recollec- 
tion the Delta, from the paradise of bird life that it was, 
has become, in certain districts, almost as poor of birds 
as Southern Europe. Among the common species thus 
disappearing are the white heron, the hoopoe, the bee- 
eater, the blue kingfisher, and the sandgrouse. The 
same is the case with Egypt's few indigenous quadru- 
peds—though I do not press their case specially here— 
the byena has become nearly extinct through the zeal of 
our military sportsmen, the jackal and the fox still hold 
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their own, but in rapidly diminishing numbers, the wolf 
is disappearing and with it the interesting Egyptian 
wild cat, a perfectly harmless animal once worshipped as 
a god and the progenitor of our domestic tabby. Even 
the ichneumon of Herodotus, so valuable an ally against 
the plague of rats on the Nile, is doomed wherever the 
European shopkeeper makes his home in the Riff. 

Now, sir, this is a state of things requiring no extreme 
measures to remedy. Nothing at all is required for it 
but a little good will and management on the part of 
those responsible for the Cairo Government. The co- 
operation of the Powers signatory of the new African 
eosention should not be hard to secure, and a few 
simple police regulations should do the rest. The first 
thing necessary is to restrict the indiscriminate use of 
firearms, too long tolerated, by Europeans. Whatever 
may have been the case once, there is certainly no 
necessity at the present day for any man in Egypt to go 
armed. The country districts are as safe as those of 
England or France. Yet, while the native Egyptians 
have been long disarmed, any European youth of 15 
may go firing where he pleases, even in the most popu- 
lous districts and to the peril of the peasantry working 
in the fields. There is no sense in allowing this and no 
advantage. A licence to carry firearms out of doors 
should be costly, difficult to obtain, and strictly limited 
as to time and place. The second point is to strengthen 
the law of trespass. The native Egyptians are exceed- 
ingly punctilious in their respect for their neighbours’ 
ree and no man would think of trampling on a grow- 
ing crop. But by European sportsmen a field of stand- 
ing wheat is regarded as a public possession, and in 
season and out of season they claim the right of march- 
ing through it in pursuit of possible quails. Even an 
enclosed garden is by no means secure from them, and 
they will climb walls and discharge their fowling-pieces 
in them without the smallest regard for the rights of the 
owner. Nor is there any efficient law to protect the 
unfortunate natives who are the sufferers. This, surely, 
isa state of things intolerable in a well-ordered coun- 
try, and one whose effect upon the bird population of 
the world is beginning to be disastrously felt. 
Thirdly, the markets should be placed under police in- 
spection, with restrictions as to what birds may legally be 
sold in them. 

I have said nothing in this letter as to the vagaries of 
tourists who in the winter season invade the Nile and 
shoot birds of ail kinds for their amusement or “for 
practice,” because I believe that public opinion is 
already exercising a restrictive influence on them. But 
I do affirm that, unless efficient measures are taken to 
prevent the all-the-year-round gunning which now pre- 
vails through the length and breadth of Egypt, we 
Englishmen shall have cause for shame when the balance 
of accounts is made up for and against us in regard to 
our occupation there. What better example could our 
Government give at the present moment to the Conti- 
mental nations which she has just called to conference 
with her about Central Africa than to organise protec- 
tion for birds on the Lower Nile, where her bona fides 
would be in full view of all of them? I am convinced 
that, with very little trouble, under Government super- 
vision, and in a very few years, Egypt might be made 
a grand natural reserve for all winged creatures, including 
even the ostrich, once common on the plains between 
and 
_ Hoping that your long and powerful advocacy of bird 
rights in The Times may obtain me the fear of beta 
printing this letter.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


Wirrip Scawen 
Newbuildings Place, Horsham. 


CURIOUS PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS CASE. 


On June 25, a case of considerable public interest was. 
dealt with by Judge Shortt at Lincoln County Court, 
when a Lincoln grocer, named William Applewhite, sued 
John Luckings, inspector of the R.S.P.C.A., for £2 6s., 
damages sustained by reason of the defendant stoppin 
plaintiff's horse from working without due cause, and 
thereby preventing the delivery of goods, 

The plaintiffs case was that one of his men was about 


to goa round in the country with the mare when the 


defendant asserted that it was lame, and threatened 
unless it was at once taken out the shafts to institute 

roceedings. Plaintiff denied that the horse was lame,. 
but promised, if the defendant would agree to its journey 
that day to have itexamined by a veterinary surgeon 
next day. The inspector, however, declined to give such 
sanction and repeated his threat, and as a consequence 
the horse was removed to the stable. In the afternoon 


it was examined by Mr. Howse (veterinary surgeon), who: 


certified that it was not lame, and the following day it 
was worked as usual. 

The Judge said the plaintiff had no case at all. 

Plaintiff: But the horse was not lame, and I[ can 
prove it. 

The Judge : Then you might have worked it, in spite 
of him. You should have taken no notice of an idle 
threat ; you cannot recover damages for your own weak- 
ness. If you knew your horse was not lame, you should 
have defied him. 

Plaintiff: Will you adjourn the case until I can bring 
the veterinary surgeon ? 

The Judge: The more the veterinary surgeon says 
the horse was not lame, the more you are out of court. 
He simply proves the threat was one that ought to have 
been disregarded. 

Judgment was given for the defendant, with costs.— 
Manchester Evening News. 


ADMISSION OF DOGS FROM ABROAD. 


We have received the following from the Board of 
Agriculture :— 

The President of the Board of Agriculture wishes it to: 
be made generally known that as rabies, and conse- 
sary | the muzzling of dogs, has ceased to exist in 

reat Britain, it is necessary in order to maintain this 
satisfactory position that great care should be exercised 
with regard to the admission of dogs from abroad, more 
especially from the Continent of Europe, where the 
disease is very prevalent. In this connection it may be 
stated that, in France alone, official returns show that no 
fewer than 2474 cases of rabies in dogs were reported 
last year. 

The experience of the Board has clearly indicated that 
the frequent movement of pet dogs to and from the 
Continent involves this country in a serious danger, 
inasmuch as a pet dog may easily be infected with the 
disease, without the knowledge and despite the utmost 
care on the part of its owner. 

It therefore becomes a matter of great importance to 
owners of dogs generally in Great Britain that dogs from 
abroad should only be admitted in instances where it 
has been satisfactorily established that some useful pur 
pose will be served by their admission, or where the dog 
would otherwise be separated from its owner for a pro 
longed period, and that it is in all cases essential that 
the conditions imposed as to isolation after their arrival 
in this country should be rigidly observed. 

Unless these precautions can be maintained it may be 
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necessary to adopt regulations such as those existing in 
the Australian colonies, and to require the detention of 
all imported dogs for a lengthened period at a Govern- 
ment quarantine station, a method which, although 
more expensive and ‘inconvenient to owners than that 
now under trial in Great Britain, will be likely to be 
thoroughly effective in preventing the reintroduction of 
disease. 


A report just presented to the President of the Board 
of Agriculture by Mr. A. C. Cope, the chief veterinary 
officer of the department, states, in addition to the figures 
given above relating to France, that 299 rabid dogs were 
slaughtered in Belgium last year. In Germany, during 


the year 1898, the number of rabid dogs killed amounted J 


to 904, and 2,774 were destroyed as suspected, and in one 
parish where the disease was widespread the authorities 
slaughtered every dog.— 7he Times. 


Personal. 


Vet.-Colonel Thomson, P.V.O. India, is a member of 
the Council of the United Service Institution of India 
(Simla) for the year. 


The Irish Veterinary College. 


Active progress is being made with the preliminary 
arrangements for the new Irish Veterinary College, and 
matters have now reached such a stage that the Governors 
are in a position to announce that the first session is to 
open on the 23rd of October. The position chosen as a 
site for the College is a vacant space adjoining the Trinity 
College Botanic Gardens on the way to Ball’sbridge, so 
that on the score of get at-ability the new Institute will 
have much to commend it. The principal, Professor 
Mettam, is already hard at work in making the neces- 
sary arrangements, so that there will be no delay in com- 
mencing operations as soon as the requisite buildings 
have been runup. Properly worked, as we are sure it 
will be, the College has a great future before it, and 
there is every reason to anticipate that before it is many 
years in existence it will prove of incalcuable service to 
the country at large.—Jrish Farmers Guzette. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


From The London Gazette. 
War Orricr, Patt MALL, July 3. 


ap J. R. Beech, C.M.G., D.S.O., Reserve of Officers, 
late A.V.D. and 20th Hussars, to be Transport Officer, 
graded as Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Civil Veterinary Surgeon Aitken was discharged from 
hospital for duty week ending June 17. 

Civil Veterinary Surgeons Oliver, Trydell, and Hous- 
ton left Cape Town on June 18 for England in the Assaye 
{two tormer sick). 

i C.V.S. Green invalided home, also C.V.S. Carrick and 
Croxley, left in Kildonan Castle on June 22ud. 


Civil Veterinary Surgeon Mr. C. E. Steel sailed in the 
Templemore on June 26th from Albert Docks for South 

rica. 

Civil Veterinary Surgeon N. de E. Roberts sailed in 
gh agg Princess on June 30, from Albert Docks for 

. Africa. 

Ss. Rembrandt to leave Liverpool July 5th to load 
920 mules en route for S. Africa: C.V.S Mr. Sturge. 

Ss. Persia Royal Albert Docks, July 6, 190 remounts: 
C.V.S. Mr. Dunphy. 


Ss. Daren, Be al Albert Docks, July 12, 395 re- 
mounts : C.V.S. Mr. Moore. 


Vety. OFFICERS IN CAPE CoLony, To May 29. 


V.-Col. I. Matthews, Bloemfontein. 
V.-Col. G. J. R. Rayment, Cape Town. 
Cavalry Divisions. 

V.-Capts. Blenkinsop, D.S.O., Richardson, Drage. 

V.-Lts. Hunt, Griffith, Carr. 

C.V.S. Masheter, W. E. Taylor, Ensor, Head, Brown- 
less, Phelan, Bowhill, Orton, Stanley Clarke, 
and Cel. V.S8. Melhuish, Kroonstad. 

C.V.S. Sawyer, Rhenoster. 


Mounted Infantry Divisions. 
V.-Capt. O’Donel. Col. V.Capts. Kendall, Ruddock, 


Stevenson. 

V.-Lieuts. Mulvey (C.LV.), 

C.V.S. Douglas, Carrick, Stephens, Bell, Neal, (Col.) V.S. 
Sanderson. Kroonstad. 


Ist. Division. 


V.-Maj. Pallin. C.V.S. Porteous, Jagger, Bothaville. 
V.-Lt. Taylor (Imp. Yeo.) Boshof. 
C.V.S. Fowler, Hill, Lane, Kimberley. 

3rd. Division. 
V.-Lt. Conder. C.V.S. Tranter, Bloemfontein. 
C.V.S. Gresham, Thomas. Col. V.S. Campbell, 

Dewetsdorp. 
6th. Division. 


V.Maj. Crow. V.-Lt. Williams, Bloemfontein. 
C.V.S Rennie, Kroonstad. 


Division. 
V.-Lt. Southey. C.V.S. Young, Kroonstad. 
8th. Division. 


V.Lts. Lane, Brown, Aulton, Rowe. 
Donaldson, Winburg. 


9th. Division. 
V.Lt. Todd. C.V.S. Gamble, Kroonstad. 
11th Division. 
C.V.S. Fisher, Kroonstad. 
Various Stations. 


V.-Maj. Forsdyke. V.-Capt. England. (Col.) V.-Capt. 
Gribben. C.V.S. Welsh, Oliver, Green, Lind- 
say, Trydell, Farrar, Mason, Nicol, Buck, Brand, 
Bloemfontein. 

C.V.S. Tasker, Springfontein. 

Smith, Winburg. 
Webb, Pakeman, Naauwpoort. 
V.-Capt. Sharp. C.V.S. Aitken, Lawrie, Orange R. 
V.-Maj. Smith, Ox transport. 
V.-Capts. Moore, Mann. C.V.S. Lund, 
Rhodesia. 
V.-Lt. Smith, Mafeking. 
C.V.S. Gavin, De Aar. 
Dyson, East London. 
Bray, Pretoria. 
Jackson, Prieska. 

Col. V.S. McNamara, Rosebank. 


Lines of Communication and Base. 


Capt. Cooper, Cape Town. 
Lt. Sullivan, Maitland. 

Lt. Burns (Aust. Bushmen) Cape Town. 
.V.S. Hodder, Green Point. 

Maj. Day. C.V.S. Grist, Port Elizabeth. 
-Capts. Lawson, Eassie, Kroonstad. 

.V.S. Jarvis, Deacon, Christy, Bloemfontein. 


C.V.S. Swanston, 


Kellett, 
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C.V.S. Aggio, Jackson, Stellenbosch. 

V.-Lt. Loughlin, C.V.8. Lake, Glasse, Kimberley. 

V.-Lt. Rose. C.V.S. Farrant, Conacher, Queenstown. 

C.V.S. Fail, Bethulie. ; 

C.V.8. Wadsworth and Symes arrived E. London posted 
Bloemfontein. 

C.V.S. Pollard and Anderson arrived Port Elizabeth 
posted to Natal. 

V.-Capt. Raymond to return to Ist. Royal Dragoons. 

C.V.S. Tate to proceed to 5th Division from 1st Royal 
Dragoons. June 2. 


C.V.S. Stewart arrived Cape Town from Gibraltar with 
mules. June 9. 


Na tal ° 


V-Lt. C. B. M. Harris arrived Newcastle with 19th 
Hussars. May 28 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HORNY GROWTHS ON COW. 
Sir, 


In reference to the case mentioned by Mr. Hamilton, 
I once had my attention directed to the same sort of 
growths on the chest of an aged cow. There were round 
tches about a foot in diameter on either side quite 
Bevoid of hair and studded over with these horn 
rowths, many of them as large as a man’s finger. 
earned that the cow had had an attack of pleuro-pneu- 
monia some years before, and was severely and repeatedly 
blistered with Croton oil liniment. When I saw her the 
weather was very hot, many of the growths were in a 
rotten state, an about the roots, smelling horri- 
bly and covered with flies. The owner wished some 
application to keep off the flies till she would rear her 
calf, when he would have her destroyed. I quite agreed 
with him that it was not worth while attempting a per- 
manent cure. I have seen the same sort of growths re- 
peatedly following ragged wounds caused by barbed 
wire, more particularly about the hocks of farm horses, 
but unless of large size I generally leave them alone. 
Application of caustic seems only to check them for a 
time, and when cut out there is still an ugly scar remains. 
My experience is that wounds caused b barbed wire 
are always apt to suppurate and siow to eal especially 
in coarse-bred animals. 
J. M. Tronstpe. 


- Re DISGRACEFUL CONDUCT. 
ir 
T was much interested in perusing the letter by “ Let 
Right be Done” in your last issue, and to those in our 
profession with their hearts in the right place the only 
conclusion formed must be that it contains heaps of 
true sayings. Unless the Registration Committee, sup- 

orted by our Council, are prepared to do their duty un- 

inchingly and en age gS with no respect of person but 
with a strong sense of “let right be done,” the whole 
a is a farce. 

Some time ago I reported a case of disgraceful - 
duct to the Registration Committee on the part a 
rather lofty member of our profession. My letter was 
acknowledged as also a form I had to fill up and return 
but as I have not heard anything further I am afraid it 
has been set aside, and I have my own opinion as to the 
reason why. Ina few simple sentences I will relate the 
case and leave the profession to judge as to whether 

ome two years ago an old and highly res ° 
ber of the profession died, and a rel re aetna 
from London to carry on the practice by a member of our 


College in good position, late principal of one of our 
colleges pe at present enjoying the pussession of many 
public appointments. For over a year the young man 
in question carried on the practice, but during that time 
I got many calls to help him which I attended to with a 
willing heart. I noted that this young beginner had a 
lot ren, Bag and I did all Icould to keep him afloat— 
explained to him this, showed him that, manipulated, 
etc., etc., in short did all I could for him, or rather 
helped him for the benefit of the representatives of the 
deceased veterinary surgeon. At the expiry ofa year or 
so the executors sold the practice and then it came out 
that the young man who ran the show for over a year 
was not a member of our College at all, but had only 
listened to a few lectures on veterinary medicine at an 
agricultural college. The representatives of the deceased 
veterinary surgeon were quite ignorant of this ; I did 
not know ; the public were unaware, and the gentleman 
who purchased the business was also ignorant of the 
fact. Here I may remark that the practice was not 
improved, as may be ve. by this would-be mem- 
ber of our College, and the incomer has had to suffer 
accordingly. 

Again I repeat this young layman was sent by an 
old and lofty member of our College to carry on the 
practice of an M.R.C.V.S., and further, the old and lofty 
member knew quite well that the young man was not a 
member of our College. 

My feelings can be imagined, taking into considera- 
tion my willingness to teach the would-be V.S., even 
letting him intv little business secrets, to say nothing of 
the time and money I spent at college and my ten years 
practice. I leave the profession to judge, and mean- 
while sign myself 

Sorp. 


VETERINARY WITNESSES AND THE R.S8.P.C.A. 
Sir, 
Itis amusing the high and mighty style some veteri- 
nary practitioners adopt towards the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Much of this is 
due to the great desire not to appear against anyone in 
their particular town, as it, they think, makes enemies 
and frightens clients. Not that these men have any 
particular bad feeling towards the Society, in their heart 
they know that it has done, and is doing, very much 
good. An acquaintance lately said “ Look at poor old 
Mr. ——, V.S., he acted frequently for the Society, it so 
injured him in the eyes of horseowners in the town of 
—— that he has become bankrupt.” Personally, I think 
his bankruptcy was due to other causes. : 
There are many old established and influential veteri- 
nary practitioners who absolutely refuse to give evidence 
for the prosecution by the R.S.P.C.A., because they be- 
lieve that by so doing they would lose clients, but they 
are mean enough to state other reasons, and not the true 
one, for failing to do their duty. This is an interesting 
subject and consequently | trust you will kindly allow 
this letter to appear in your next issue.— Yours faith- 


fully, 
© FRANK.” 
June 25th. 


Communications, Booxs, anD Papers RECEIVED 
W. R. Davis, J. Irvine Smith, J. M. Ironside, J. R. McCall, 
F. Lawrence. ‘ Sold,” ‘* Watch and Wait.” 

Journal of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Archives 
(Philadelphia, May) ; Catalogue of Veterinary Instruments, 
H. Hauptner. 


: Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side only of the paper and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 
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